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News AND NOTES 


THE CREATION OF POTASH & 
PERLMUTTER. 


Of the innumerable inquiries with 
which I have been bombarded ever since 
the Potash & Perlmutter stories first saw the 
light of print the one oftenest repeated 
is whether Montague Glass is my right 
name or another bit of fiction. My 
father, James D. Glass, was a linen mer- 
chant in Manchester, England, where I 
was born thirty-seven years ago. As for 
the name Montague, I need hardly tell 
you Mortimers, Miltons, and Maxwells 
that the “Christian” name of my grand- 


father selig was just plain “ Moses.” 

Let us pass on to the next inquiry: 
“Was I ever in the cloak and suit busi- 
ness?” I will not deny it further than to 
say that I have never been in any busi- 
ness but the law business, which in New 
York City is the trouble department of 
every business in the directory 
Architectural Iron Work” down to 
“Yarns, Cottons, and Woolens.” I was 
associated with a firm whose practice 
was largely of the kind called “ commer- 
cial,” and many of their clients were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of women’s 
From this source I de- 
rived some knowledge of the cloak and 
suit business. 

Many have asked : 
the originals of Potash & Perlmutter, 
Henry D. Feldman, Sammet Brothers, 
Klinger & Klein, etc., etc?” To all of 
which I make that there aren’t 
Abe and Morris are composite 
characters, as is Henry D. Feldman. His 
habit of quoting law Latin to his im- 
pressionable clients is not foreign to 
practitioners in New York 
City, and as for his reputed infallibility, 
there are few business men who do not 
regard one particular lawyer as a veri- 
table phenomenon. “If Henry D. Feld- 
man couldn’t do it, Abe, nobody could,” 
Morris declares, and with the substitu- 
tion of a different name for Henry D. 
Feldman, the phrase will not be unfamil- 
iar to many readers. 

Of course, Potash & Perlmutter’s ad- 
ventures are pure fiction, but their speech, 
thought, and action are not. I mean by 
this that for ten years I was present al- 
most daily at bankruptcy meetings, 


other 


“ 


from 


outer-garments. 


readers “Who are 


reply 
any. 


numberless 
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closing of title to real property, and 
conferences with reference to the enter- 
ing into or dissolution of co-partnerships. 
There I had an opportunity to see many 
Potashes & Perlmutters stripped to the 
skin, for there is nothing that more effec- 
tually peels off a man’s jacket of acquired 
politeness and manners than a good old- 
fashioned scrap over a real estate or co- 
partnership difficulty. 

On many of these occasions I’m afraid 
I fell short of the correct legal attitude, 
for I was always much more interested 
in the manner than the matter of the 
dispute, and I’m obliged to admit that, if 
the argument grew spirited, I sometimes 
egged it on for purposes of literary ob- 
servation. 

The 
Potash 
the 
editorial 


fruits of this experience are the 
& Perlmutter 
way, are not dialect 
The latter class of stor- 
comprises the 


stories, which by 
stories in the 
sense. 
narratives in which 
and “Ah’m gwine, suh,” are 


sprinkled as liberally as 


ries 
“Hoot mon’ 
caraway seeds 
in rye bread, but it will be noticed that 
with few exceptions, when Abe and Mor- 
ris speak, they utter words which con- 
form strictly to the spelling in the dic- 
tionary. 

The reason for this is that the speech 
of Potash & Perlmutter differs so subtly 
from the vernacular of the ignorant New 
Yorker as to evade a phonetic spelling, 
more especially as it is not so much mis- 
pronunciation of words as it is their in- 
version in which stamp Abe’s 
and Morris’s dialect as foreign. They con- 
tinually utter such introductory 
as “Take it from me, Mawruss,” or 
“Look-y here, Abe, I want to tell you 
something,” and there are a hundred and 
one different mannerisms in their 
versation which can be faithfully repro- 
duced without misspelling a single word. 
Of course it is true that some Perlmut- 
ters use V for W, but there are very few 
af them who habitually confound B with 
P,.. or D with T. According to the 


sentences 


phrases 


con- 


American 
Say : 


comic papers, Abe ought to 
“Dayg id from me, Mawruss,” and 
Morris would reply : “Look-y here, Ape, 
I vond do dell you someding.” This ap- 
proaches the vernacular of Potash & 
Perlmutter as nearly as would the dia- 
lectic convention which in the London 
comic papers demands that all Jews, no 
matter of what nativity, speak English 
with a lisp. 
Now let us take up the next query: 
these stories originate?” I 
exactly what this query 
means, but it is the precise wording of 
the question put by many readers. An- 
swering it as best I can, let me say first 
that they originated in the desire to give 
a good-humored portrait of one phase of 
business life in New York. Secondly, I 
just couldn’t help putting on paper all 
that I had seen and heard of Abe’s and 
Morris’s pleasant eccentricities. Thirdly, 
short had been a source of in- 
come to me for many years, and I 
thought I saw a marketable commodity 
in these Potash & Perlmutter stories. I 
was not mistaken, even though at first I 
grew somewhat discouraged. Three of 
were written any sales 
were made and I was beginning to think 
were as bad _ stickers as Mr. 
Rabinowitz possessed. The three Potash 
& Perlmutter stories went the rounds of 
the magazines and were much too radi- 
cal for acceptance by the editors, for 
most editors are conservative buyers and 
mistrust new styles of stories. At length 
I sold two of them to a magazine pro- 
prietor in Detroit, and he promptly 
“busted up” on me. His magazine con- 
tinued under new management, however, 
and after a correspondence which bade 
fair to eat up all the profits in postage 
stamps, the new proprietor compromised 
for a ridiculously low figure. The third 
story appeared in the Scrap Book and 
the fourth in Munsey’s. Then came 
“Taking It Easy” in the Saturday Even- 
followed by “The Arverne 


How did 


don’t know 


stories 


them before 


they 


ing Post, 
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Sacque,” and with that the 
opened. 

And now, gentlemen, you got to ex- 
cuse me, as Morris would say ; I would 
like nothing better as to sit here and talk 
to you all day. But I got it also a part- 
gentlemen, and you got no idea 


a crank she If I make this 


season 


ner, 


what is. 


article much longer, she'll refuse to type- 
write it and correct all errors of punctu- 
ation and rhetoric. In thus bidding you 
farewell, I pay a final tribute to Potash 
& Perlmutter’s cashier, bookkeeper, sec- 
treasurer and inspiration, MY 


Montague Glass. 


retary, 


WIFE. 


The Chicago Tribune. 





COMMON ERRORS IN 


“I am above grammar,” replied Freder- 
ick the Great, when Voltaire pointed out 
to him some blunders he had made. He 
was only repeating the retort of the Em- 
peror Sigismund to the Council of Con- 
stance in 14:14. “Caesar 1s superior to 
grammar,” declared the Emperor, when 
corrected by a delegate for using the 
wrong gender in a Latin sentence. The 
arrogance of kings and kaisers, however, 
is not so readily accepted in these mod- 
ern times, and even a president of the 
United States is subject to criticism 
when in a state paper he uses a split in- 
finitive. 

Strictly speaking, an audience is an as- 
sembly of people gathered to hear, as at 
a lecture or an opera, and so the word is 
not properly applied to the crowd at a 
baseball game, or a football game, or a 
moving-picture show, which is gathered 
primarily to see. “Spectators” is techni- 
cally the right word in such cases. Still 
by extension the word ‘ may 
be used where it does not strictly apply, 
as in the phrase “an author’s audience.” 

It is best to speak of going to hear an 
opera, and going to see a play. In the 
case of burlesque, latitude of judgment 
is allowed. 

An illustration of the awful possibili- 
ties of the misuse of “gotten” for “got” 
is given by the story of the man who 
telegraphed to his wife: “Have gotten 


‘audience ” 


+ 


WRITING CORRECTED. — XXXIll. 


tickets for the opera to-night. Meet me 
there at 7.45.” She met him there at 7.45, 
with eight friends, for the telegram when 
it reached her read : “ Have got ten tick- 


ets.” The use of “gotten” for “got” is a 
mark of ignorance, rather than refine- 
ment. “Gotten” is used by those who 


desire to be thought “ genteel.” 

Perhaps it may help some people to re- 
member not to use “balance” where “ re- 
mainder ” the proper if they 
the story of the millionaire who 
bought a newspaper and in his zeal to im- 
prove “newspaper English” put on the 
bulletin board a notice that under no cir- 
cumstances should the word “balance” be 
“Use ‘remainder’ instead,” he 
ordered. That afternoon a cleaner fell 
out of the tenth-story window of the 
building and the next morning the paper 
had the story: “John Jones, a window- 
cleaner, lost his remainder and was 
dashed to death by falling out of a tenth- 
story window.” 

“First” is an adverb as well as an ad- 
jective, so that to begin with “firstly,” as 
some speakers and writers do, is wrong. 
It is all right for a preacher to roll out. 
“Secondly, my brethern,” and “thirdly,” 
and so on, although it is prudent for him 
to quit long before he gets up to six- 
teenthly, even with a very patient audi- 
Edward B. Hughes. 


is word 


know 


used. 


ence. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe WriTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it.a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Since Anatole France is recognized as a 
great stylist—it has been said of him that 


he is perhaps the greatest artist in words 
now living—his denunciation of the super- 
ornate has more than ordinary interest. In 
his volume of criticisms, “ On Life and Let- 
ters,” he says :— 

“The language is not the personal prop- 
erty of the lettered people. It is not a 
property which they can dispose of as they 
like. The language is everybody’s. The 
most skillful artist is bound to keep its 
national and popular character ; he ought to 
speak the public language. 

“If he wants to carve for himself a special 
idiom out of the idiom of his fellow-citizens ; 
if he thinks he can at his fancy change the 
meaning and relations of words, he will be 
punished for his pride and his impiety ; like 
the workmen at Babel, that bad artisan of 
the mother tongue will be understood by 
nobody, and only an unintelligible murmur 
will issue from his lips. 

“Let us take care not to write too well. 
It is the worst manner of writing that there 
is. Languages are spontaneous creations ; 
they are the work of the peoples. They 
should not be employed with too great re- 
They have in them a _ robust 
savor of the soil; we gain nothing by per- 


finement. 


fuming them.” 


. 
* * 


Noting that Mr. Munsey, on his recent 
trip to London, offered to certain English 
writers sums varying from $2,500 to $3,000 
the right to publish “complete 
novels” in his American magazines, J. 
Walter Smith, London correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript, says :— 

“I hope it is not unfriendly to Mr. 
Munsey to state that English authors 
would be very foolish to accept his 
tempting offers, for by so doing they 
would interfere with the book royalties 
which in course of time would come to 
them. My own experience has been that, 
in the United States, the publication of 
an ordinary length novel in a_ single 
number of a magazine damages its 
chance of sale in book form, simply be- 
cause the average novel reader will not 


for 
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pay a dollar or more for a story that he 
can first buy for fifteen cents.” 
* ss * 
An example of the great opportunities 
offered now and then to publishers is given 
in the following letter :— 


Dear Sirs—I have just finish writing a book en- 

titled : 
“The tree of life” 

of the highest scientific value. It consists of two 
Parts, four ch.s of straight scientific style, in all 
about one hundred pages like the enclosed index. 

I would sell the manuscript to you for an adequate 
price : and I enclose herein its index, for to know 
anticipately whether you are disposed to pay it in 
cash. Then, accordingly, I will come in and show 
it to you. ; 

This will resolve—at last !—the occult 
mining of Sphinx’s face ; and it will orientate all 
our advanced intricate 


work 
knowledges in sciences’ 
labyrinth. 

It is the rising of the sea of truth ; it is the phil- 
osophical stone —so long searched in vain ! — able 
to change in gold all our base metals: it is 

life’s discovery ! 

On earth’s reportoty of sciences and knowledges 
knitted up in the ages “the Science” will shine 
in her divine countenance. 

— What price then ? 
treasures are divine; and 
and adorn this age. 

I offer it to your distinguished intellectuality for 
a modest compensation to my long fatigues. 
very truly 


— Its 


they will gild 





ooo 


Here is the Index :— 


“ The tree of life.” 

Part I.— GENESIS. 

Preliminary — Unification of chemical elements’ 
theory. 

Ch.r 


1. Astrogeny. 


1st — Cosmogony. 


2. Continuation. 
Ch.r 2nd — Lower cosmogony. 

t. Fluidic cosmos. 

2. Matter and power. “The potential 

the light of thought. 
Part II. — CREATION. 

Ch.r rst — Life in the planets. 

1. Intelligent creatures. 


light” — 


2. Planets’ constructions. 

Ch.r the planets ( continuation ) 
1. Humanity’s destiny. 
2. Eternal life. 


2nd — Life in 


End. 
. 
* a. 
Just how much is there in a name from 


the manuscript buyer’s point of view? 


Bailey Millard, writing of Ambrose 
Bierce, who has disappeared in Mexico, 
not having been heard from since the 
battle of Torreon, says :— 

“As he grew older his essays became 
more ironical and satirical, perhaps a 
little more crabbed, and his tales more 
fantastic and gruesome. As editor of the 
Cosmopolitan I published a number of 
these, and for sheer audacity and har- 
rowing detail they outclassed anything 
offered to that magazine during my re- 
gime, and I am free to confess that I 
never would have accepted them had 
they borne the name of any other au- 
thor besides that of Ambrose Bierce.” 


* 
* * 


The trademark of a good editor is a 
well-filled waste-basket. W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





who wrote the 
story “The Yankee at Ridgeland,” printed 
in the Youth’s Companion for November 
28, was born in Virginia in 1882. In 1904 
he graduated from Richmond College, 
and after teaching for a year in the 
mountains of Virginia went to Johns 
Hopkins University as a student in his- 
tory and political science. Here he had 
breakdown and was 
forced to give up his studies. Sufficiently 
restored in health, he taught English in 
a high school, and then went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he received his 
master’s degree in English. While at the 
University, Mr. Derieux took a course in 
novel writing under Robert Herrick, and 
partly completed a novel. He next se- 
cured a position at Richmond College, 
and, while teaching there, attempted to 
complete his novel, but a second break- 
down followed, more serious than the 
first. Recovered from this, the next 
summer he married Miss Mary Wiley, 
of Grinnell, Iowa, whom he had met at 
Chicago, and accepted a position to teach 
English in the Missouri State Normal 


Samuel A. Derieux, 


a serious nervous 
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School, at Warrensburg, but in a year 
he was forced on account of his health 
Then Mrs. Derieux and he fitted 
up an oid house in the country in South 
Carolina, where they have lived ever since. 
His heaith has been restored, but unable 
to carry out such prolonged labor as the 
completion of a novel, he has turned to 
the short story. His first published work 
was an 


to leave. 


in a magazine 
“Eight Months as a Boss,” in 
look, and his second, the 
Yankee at Ridgeland Club.” The Youth’s 
Companion has accepted another story, 
and still another won a prize in a news- 
paper contest. 


entitled 
the Out- 
story, “The 


article, 


“Atkinson Kimball,” the name signed 
to the story, “Delia Burke,” in Women’s 
Stories for October, is a pen name under 
which Richard Bowland Kimball 
Grace Atkinson Kimball. 
Mrs. Kimball, who was Grace L. Atkinson, 


write 
and his wife, 
Honesdale, Penn., 
to Albany, N. Y., 
lived until her marriage. Richard Bow- 
land Kimball was born in Brooklyn. He 
was graduated from the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, and then went into 
the banking which he gladly 
abandoned, to take up writing with his 
wite. 


was born in 


ing later 


remov- 
where she 


business, 


For several years they have spent 
most of their time in the country, near 
Adamsville, Rhode Island, on the 
miles 


coast 
about east of 


Their 


and 


twenty Newport. 
short 
life, which 
have appeared in the Atlantic, the Bell- 
man, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Good Housekeeping, Women’s 

the Forum, the Smart Set, 
the Metropolitan, 


work has consisted of sto- 


ries sketches of country 
Bazar, 
Stories, 
Lippincott’s, 
and other 
“The Price 
of Mercuria,” published by Hearst’s In- 
ternational Library, appeared this fall. 


Scribner’s 


magazines. Their first book, 


Berthe Knatvold Mellett, author of 
the story, “A White Woman,” in the Red 


Book for December, is the wife of Lowell 
Mellett, a Seattle newspaper man. “The 
Woman from Three Above,” in the Octo- 
ber Red Book, was the first fiction Mrs. 
Mellett had ever written, although she 
served an apprenticeship to authorship 
Berthe Knatvold, she wrote 
“features” for the Tacoma newspapers. 
Her first story was followed by “The 
Man Who Was Afraid” in the November 
Red Book, and her third story is the 
“White Woman.” More are coming, but 
they won’t all be “blood and thunder,” 
Mrs. Mellett says. Her knowledge of the 
North is a first-hand knowledge, as she 
lived in Nome for some time, and was as- 
sociated with the pioneers of that coun- 
try. She was in Alaska in 1900-01, when 
masked vigilantes went out at night and 
shot down claim jumpers. “When great 
things are they don’t seem 
“You must get a per- 
spective to see clearly their significance.” 
She says she wrote “A White Woman,” 
not so much because the plot appealed to 
her as because the condition on which 
the story is based is one that she feels is 
not known generally. 


when, as 


” 


happening, 
great,” she says. 


Olive Higgins Prouty, who had a story, 
“Mother Harvey’s Strategy,” in the De- 
cember Delineator, is Mrs. Lewis I. 
Prouty, of Brookline, Mass. Mrs. Prouty 
is New England born and bred, and is a 
graduate of Smith College. She says that 
household duties occupy as prominent a 
position in her scheme of life as writing, 
but writing is her delight—her stolen 
joy, to which she runs away for a little 
while each day. She is the 
book, “Bobbie, General-Manager,” 
published in 1912, by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, of New York. Several 
of her short stories have been published 
in the American Magazine. 


author of 
one 


William Merriam Rouse, who wrote the 
story, “Little Pig Pork,” printed in the 
Century for December, was born in 1884, 
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and has been writing ever since he can 
remember. He was graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1909, and for 
five years has been engaged in active 
newspaper work. At present he is doing 
editorial work and writing short stories, 
of which several have been published in 
the past two years. One will appear 
soon in Lippincott’s. 





Gordon Arthur Smith, whose story, 
“City of Lights,” was published in the 
December Scribner’s, is a son of Arthur 
Cosslett Smith, author of “The Monk 
the Dancer,” and “The Turquoise 

Mr. Smith is a graduate of Har- 
vard, of the class of 1908. After gradua- 
tion he lived in Paris for a time, studying 
architecture, and returning to this coun- 
try in 1912, he practised architecture for 
a year. He is the author of one book, 
“Mascarose,” which was brought out by 
Charles Scribnér’s Sons, who have also 
published several of his short stories. 


and 
Cup.” 





ae 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Connor. — It is told in a recent issue of 
the Book News Monthly how Rev. 
Charles W. Gordon, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, became “ Ralph Connor.” 
3ack in 1896, Mr. MacDonald, now editor 
of the Toronto Globe, was the proprietor 
of a little paper called the Westminster, 
devoted to Canadian Presbyterianism. A 
young clergyman named Gordon, a class- 
mate of MacDonald’s, came in. “ Charlie” 
Gordon he had been called in his college, 
where he had run and sung, played foot- 
ball and studied and loafed with the 
best of them. Young Gordon was on the 
trail of lots of money—not for himself, 


Presbyterian 


but for missions in the foothills and 
mountain camps of the Canadian 
Rockies. He was burning with the de- 


sire to write an article about it, to tell 
the world of the great harvest for 


Christ waiting in the land of pines and 
upland lakes. He was crammed with 
facts and figures. But Mr. MacDonald 
persuaded the young missionary to tell 
his story not with dull figures, but with 
warm human life, and the young man 
went home to write a tale of Christmas 
eve among the lumbermen in the Selkirk 
mountains. Young Gordon was no staid, 
stiff, conventional clergyman, and some 
of the good ringing expressions which he 
put into the mouths of his characters 
might worry his brother clergymen. It 
was decided not to sign the story with 
his name—but what 
used ? Such was 
Mr. Gordon 
picked 


should be 
the question 

at Winnipeg. The 
“Cannor” for a name—a 
literary pun with pleasant as- 
sociations, for “Can” stood for “ Canada,” 
and “nor” for “ Northwest.” “‘Cannor’— 
what sort of a name is that!” sniffed Mr. 
MacDonald, when the telegram came in. 


name 
sent to 


author 
out 





sort of 


“T’ll make it ‘Connor. And what about 
his first name? Frank? Fred? Chris? 
No. Ralph? Yes, we'll make it that.” 


So in the busy office of a young editor 
were born “Ralph Connor” and his first 
book. 

Hagedorn. — An 
Hermann 


entertaining view of 
Hagedorn, his personality, his 
home, his family, is given by Edith Wilds, 
in a recent number of Christian Work. 
“On one of the highest hills of Fairfield, 
Conn.,” she writes, “stands a two-story 
cottage,— artistic in every line, angle and 
curve, with a pergola and sunken garden, 
—which is called 


the author of 


appropriately 
the home of 
‘Faces in the Dawn,’ his 
and their 


Sunny- 
top, and is 
charming wife, 
rosy-cheeked children. 
Mr. Hagedorn’s work table is so placed 
that he can look across mile after mile 
of valley to the blue stretch of the Sound. 
The story of his life is interesting. “ After 
he left school,” Mrs. Wild says, “he ex- 
perimented with a commercial career, but 
developed no enthusiasm for commerce. 
It was at this time, at the age of twenty, 


two 
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that he first began to write verse. A long 
illness terminated Mr. Hagedorn’s busi- 
ness career and inaugurated his real 
career in the world of letters. He became 
manuscript critic and general office as- 
sistant on the Reader, a magazine now 
defunct, publishing in it some of his own 
early attempts in prose and verse. He 
realized speedily, however, that he lacked 
background, for his standards of form 
were nebulous and his knowledge of liter- 
ature was ‘porous as chickenwire.’ He 
entered Harvard, therefore, with the in- 
tention of staying a year, and stayed 
four —‘four years of reading and writing 
and study and talk and friendly inter- 
course in the stimulating atmosphere of 
Cambridge ’— editing the Harvard Monthly 
his senior year and graduating with 
honors in philosophy and literature. It 
was for his graduation that, as class poet 
of 1907, he wrote ‘A Troop of the Guard,’ 
the best known, perhaps, of his poems, 
was widely reprinted 
mented upon at the time. 


which and com- 
He planned a 
further period of study abroad and spent 
a winter in Berlin, ostensibly attending 
the university, but actually studying the 
theatres. On his 


return to America he 


married.” “Of course I am an American, 
and bred Mr. Hage- 
dorn remarked in answer to a question 
from Mrs. Wilds, “an American in heart 
and soul: 


a born American,” 


3ut my parents were both Ger- 
man, my father is living in Germany now, 
and I have lived travelled there a 
good deal at different times.” On Mr. 
Hagedorn’s return from Germany he be- 
came an instructor in English and com- 
parative “But I 
much 


and 


literature at Harvard. 
that I was as a 
teacher,” he confessed. “During my two 
years in Cambridge I was neither a good 
teacher nor a good writer of plays and 
verse. Perhaps a college environment 
leads a man to think more of how he 
says a thing than of what he says. Pos- 
sibly I had not the slightest notion of 
what life really was. I know only that 


found not worth 


two-thirds of my work was hollow as a 
drum. I resigned my instructorship, and 
with my wife and little girl went West 
again, this time to Santa Barbara. I 
wrote a lot of verse there, but it proved 
as unattached to life as Santa Barbara 
itself—a Lotusland if there ever was 
one. We came to the conclusion that it 
was a splendid place gracefully to dry- 
rot in, and came East again. We boughta 
farm and have had our troubles since, but 
I think I have found out more about the 
relationship of literature to life, digging 
ditches and making roads and weeding 
with Hungarians and _ Polacks, 
than I ever found out from books.” 
Strunsky.—“S. S.”—Simeon Strunsky 
—within a few years has placed himself 
among the leading practitioners of the 
essay, the new, humorous essay that does 
not bore. 


onions 


Mr. Strunsky’s prose style is 
It is as simple as the 
first reader and as subtle as psychology. 
It is clear, perfectly clear, all the time. 
His sentences are not of one dimension ; 
but, 
however deep down some of it is, in what- 
ever corner it pretends to be hiding, the 
reader sees it all so easily that he doesn’t 


a wonderful thing. 


all the meaning is not on the top; 


realize that he is looking below surfaces. 

The _ pellucid Mr. Strunsky 
would lead you to think that he was born 
and educated in France. Not at all; he 
was born in Russia, and educated for the 
most part in one of New York’s public 
and at Columbia. Leaving col- 
lege he went into an encyclopedia office 
in 1900 and remained there for six years. 
From there he went to the Evening Post 
as an editorial writer. Last year he was 
Besides 
“Belshazzar Court,” he !s the author of 
“The Patient Observer” and “Post-Im- 
pressions.” He is also often in Harper’s 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the Book- 
man and other magazines.—“B. B.,” in 
the New York Sun. 

Terhune. — Albert Payson Terhune, au- 
thor of “Dad,” “Caleb Conover,” and 


prose of 


schools 


promoted to be literary editor. 
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dozens of other books, is one of the 
most prolific writers of light fiction in 
America. In addition to being a news- 
paper man eight hours a day Mr. Ter- 
hune manages to turn out fiction copy at 
the rate of rather more than 500,000 words 
a year, for all of which he finds a market. 
His intimates look at him in awe, but Mr. 
Terhune himself considers’ that there is 
nothing out-of-the-way in the enormous 
amount of work he succeeds in ploughing 
through. 

“TIT am a craftsman,” he says. “I am 
just as much of a craftsman as a shoe- 
maker. I make stories; a shoemaker 
makes shoes. If I am conscientious about 
my work, I shall make good stories, just 
as a conscientious shoemaker will make 
good shoes. But I am not, in any respect, 
a genius, and if I followed the methods of 
alleged geniuses, I should never be able 
to keep my family in bread and butter — 
which, after all, is the principal object of 
the literary craftsman, as of the shoe- 
maker. I try to work hard and honestly. 
‘That is the whole secret. Then, too, I 
am physically a big man. I have a chest 
and shoulders. They do my work. My 
chest and shoulders help me in writing 
stories just as help me in 
puddling steel. They give me a natural 
primitive advantage over the little shaver. 
After writing 4,000 or 5,000 words 
straightaway, he is worn out, wilted. I 
am tired, but a brisk walk in the open 
air clears my brain, and if necessary I can 
sit down and write several thousand 


they would 


‘more. 

“The secret of any prolific pen is hard 
work. Dumas wrote the closing senten- 
ces of ‘The Three Musketeers,’ drew a 
line under it, and then, without pausing 
to dip his pen in the ink, wrote across the 
jower half of the sheet ‘The Count of 
Monte Cristo. There you are. That’s 
my idea of work. Being gifted with a 
good physique and an industrious turn of 
snind, I can peg away at my job without 


prolonged intervals of rest. I make a 
point of working at least three evenings 
a week, and each evening I aim to turn 
out 6,000 words. Most weeks I suppose 
I average 20,000 words in this way, al- 
though I have speeded up to a much 
higher figure, when the circumstances de- 
manded that a story be finished within a 
short time.” 

“Where do you do your work?” 

“Almost anywhere,” returned Mr. Ter- 
hune, after a moment’s reflection. “ Most 
of the year, eight or nine months, say, I 
spend at my country place at Pompton 
Lakes, N. J. I can work better out there. 
The air is better ; I have opportunity to 
tramp with my dogs over the hills, or fish 
if I feel like it. Working in the country 
like that is infinitely preferable to work- 
ing in the city. But while I am living at 
Pompton, I have to commute to the city, 
and that means spending two hours a 
day on I could never waste 
this much time, so I make a point of 
writing 1,200 words each way.” 

“Do you use a typewriter ? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Terhune, with a laugh, 
and he held up a huge hand for inspec- 
tion. “I never have been able to school 
my enormous fingers to the use of a key- 
board, and I question whether a machine 
would stand the pounding I should prob- 
ably subject it to. As a matter of fact, 
I can turn out in long-hand an average of 
1,200 words an hour, for four or five hours 
running, and I don’t believe I could do 
any faster than this, if as fast, on a type- 
writer. But I have writer’s cramp at in- 
tervals, and my handwriting is intelligible 
only to myself and my stenographer. If 
anything should happen to her, I can’t 
imagine what I should do. So I some- 
times think I shall be driven to acquiring 
a typewriter.” 

The interviewer had been doing some 
calculating. “ Did I understand you to say 
that you averaged 20,000 words of fiction 
a week?” he _ ventured, finally. “I 


the cars. 
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should say so,” Mr. Terhune responded 
casually. “Except that I always take at 
least two weeks off to lazy ’round in.” 
The interviewer coughed apologetically. 
“ Fifty 20,000 week 
would make a million words a year,” he 


weeks at words a 


said suggestively. 
Mr. Terhune bounded from his chair. 


“That can’t be true,” he cried. “I’m 
pretty sure of my figures, but, if fifty 
times 20,000 works out that way, then I 


must be lying—or else the editors have 
been cutting my word-rate. Let’s be con- 
servative and say 500,000, aithough I really 
think it The 


truth is, actually 


would be closer to 600,000. 


you see, I’ve never 


counted. I just work as fast as I can— 
not for speed’s sake, but because I do my 
best work when I work 
whether I’m doing as much 


work as I should by the number of yarns 


fast. I can al- 


ways tell 


I find in the magazines every month. This 
I’ve 
I generally have three or 
month, anyhow. ] 
short four 
days, and sold them all profitably — but 
that 

“And how long do you take to write a 
book ?” 

“Well, that depends. If I have nothing 
else to do, I figure that I ought to be able 
to write a book in a 


month, and for several months past, 
averaged five. 
four a remember I 


once wrote three stores in 


was most unusual good-fortune.” 


month. I wrote 
‘Dad’ in a month, with an extra week of 
idieness sandwiched in between; but 
then ‘Dad’ was scarcely a fair test, as I 
was sick in bed part of the time, and had 
to write with a pad on my knee, propped 
up in pillows.” 
“But why be a newspaper man, when 
you can write books and short stories off- 
hand?” 

“Ah,” returned Mr. Terhune. “ Now, -as 
they say, you .are asking me a question. 


Why, indeed? I 
because I’ve always 


don’t know, unless it’s 
been a newspaper 
sort of come to 
eight hours a day as belonging to news- 


I’m not sure I’d know 


man, and I’ve consider 


paper work. what 


to do with those eight hours if they were 
on my _ hands unencumbered.” — New 
York Evening Post. 





——> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Copyright. — The 
copyright law of the United States pro- 
tects an author who has complied with 
its provisions, and does not leave him 
helpless against those who use his copy- 
righted matter 


Protection of 


permission be- 
unauthorized has 
seized and published it without indication 
Rudyard Kip- 
publishers recently have been de- 
manding from 
which, without permission, have reprinted 
poems his copyrighted books, and 
the payment has made, because 
there was no recourse but an appeal to 


without 
cause some person 
that it is private property. 
ling’s 
payment newspapers, 
trom 
been 


law which would be expensive however it 
eventuated, and in which the newspapers 
would have no stronger ground to stand 
upon than the man in possession of a 
The law is very strict, and 
assumes that it is the duty of publishers 
regarding 
of matter which they desire to reprint 


stolen horse. 


to investigate the ownership 
and not use protected matter without first 
The statement by a2 
reproduced copy- 
without permission that 
he had seen it published without copy- 
does not relieve him from 
Evening Wis- 


securing permission. 


publisher who has 


righted matter 
right notice 
obligation. — Milwaukee 
consin. ; 

Writing Mystery Stories.—“I had 
’ remarked 
Mary Roberts Rinehart to a Sun reporter 
York the other day. “And they 
were so remarkably easy to do, once I 
had learned the 

“What's the formula ? 
put in quickly. 


mystery stories wished on me,’ 
in New 


formula.” 


” 


the questioner 
keep two stories running 
simultaneously, one put down on paper 
and the other kept in the author’s head. 
Now and then a bit of the latter Is al- 


“Simply to 
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lowed to crop out in the written story : 
it is a ‘clew.’ The two threads spin out, 
running closer and closer together until 
they finally touch. That is the denoue- 
ment, and the story must end quickly. 
There —isn’t that simple ? ” 


Making a “Complete” Book.— Some 
forty years ago the New York Tribune 
printed these directions for the making 
of a “thorough” book :— 

In the first place, the titlepage ought to 
contain a perfectly intelligible title, giv- 
ing comprehensively the subject of the 
book ; the author’s name should be fol- 
lowed by such works of his own as are 
related to this one; the reverse of the 
titlepage may well contain a statement 
as to the number of copies disposed of, 
and the dates of the several editions, if 
these editions have been’ materially 
changed. There should be a preface giv- 
ing so far a history of the book that fol- 
lows as the work may demand. That is 
the private explanation which every one 
has a right to ask of the author. The 
table of contents should be analytical, so 
that one could determine quickly the 
scope of the book, and should be fol- 
lowed by a list of illustrations and maps, 
giving the name of the draughtsman. 
The headlines should, if possible, give the 
contents of the page below, and if the 
work is-a history or biography, the cur- 
rent date should be supplied in the head- 
line. Side notes to historical works and 
to logical treatises are real additions. 
Small clew maps let into the text are very 
serviceable, and ought to be repeated 
whenever reference is required, instead 
of being used once only, forcing the 
reader to turn back. Then: notes ought 
to be so divided between mere references 
and annotations that the former should 
be given at the foot of the page, and the 
latter at the end of the volume. Tables, 
charts and all such furniture as serve to 
render the work clearer should be used 
freely, but one of the most useful ap- 
pendices is to be found in a bibliographi- 


cal list. This, we contend, ought to be 
as regular a part of the book as the in- 
dex. Every work which the author has 
consulted in preparing his book should 
be duly entered, especially the magazine 
articles for which he has had to hunt ; 
then, if the work is a biography of a 
literary man, all his writings should be 
duly noted, with their dates, and the 
pages of reference to the biography itself. 
The topical index is so generally re- 
garded as a necessary part of a book that 
reference to it would seem superfluous, 
yet it is frequently omitted, to the great 
disadvantage of the reader. In a word, 
we think it is not only a matter of jus- 
tice to the reader, but should be one of 
professional pride to the publisher, that 
every book dealing with facts should be 
thoroughly furnished, so far as its scope 
with such apparatus as may 
make it at once independent of other 
books and an index to other books. 


Rules Governing the Sonnet.— The 
sonnet has been called the diamond of 
literature because of its brilliancy, which 
is enhanced by polishing, and because 
the more it is perfected by art the more 
valuable it becomes. In allusion to its 
fourteen-lined structure it has also been 
called the gem of fourteen facets. 

Reterring strictly to form, a sonnet might 
be described as a poem of fourteen decasyl- 
labic lines (iambic pentameter ), comprising 
two quatrains and a sestet, or three quat- 
a couplet, and employing four, 


permits, 


rains and 
five, or seven rhymes, arranged in a pre- 
scribed but not invariable order. These 


requirements of structure are not artificial ; 
they have their meaning as rules of art. To 
ignore them is to make the sonnet merely 
what Lamb called it, a fourteen-liner. 
Three classes of sonnets are generally 
recognized —the Petrarchan, or Guittonian, 
the Shaksperean, and the irregular. The 
Petrarchan is the purest form and is up- 
held by many critics as the only true sonnet. 
In it the octave formed by the two quat- 
rains contains but two rhymes, the sestet 
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two or at most three, and these arranged 
by rule. That is, the octave has the first, 
fourth, fifth, and eighth lines rhyming, and 
the second, third, sixth, and seventh rhym- 
ing, and the sestet has the first, third, and 
fifth rhyming and the second, fourth, and 
sixth rhyming; or, in the case of three 
rhymes in the sestet, the first and fourth, 
the second and fifth, the third and sixth 
rhyming with each other. This is more 
easily remembered by means of the formula 
12211221 for the octave and 343434 or 345345 
for the Longfellow’s sonnet “ The 
Old Bridge at Florence” is a good example 
with which to illustrate the Petrarchan son- 
net of five rhymes. 

Less than one-half of Petrarch’s wonder- 
ful sonnets conform to this rule in all partic- 
ulars, but it received its form from_ his 
hands. The Shaksperean sonnet consists of 
three quatrains of alternate rhymed lines 
— 1212 3434 5656—and a concluding rhymed 
couplet — 77 — making seven rhymes in all 


sestet. 


Other forms, some of which have been used 
in single sonnets of great beauty, are classed 
as irregular. 

In subject a sonnet may be either grave 
or gay, pathetic, romantic, serene or stern ; 
it may be may be 
whimsical, but it must not be funny. A com- 
ical situation, deplorable 
parody, it is not possible to embody in son- 


delicate or sublime ; it 


except in some 


net form. The sonnet is pre-eminently the 
form in which passion expresses itself, using 
the term in the 
writer as “comprising all intense and fervid 


sense explained by one 


outgoings of our nature toward God or 
country or our human fellows, or those 
aspects of nature which rouse within us 


love or awe, wonder or hushed delight.” 
The octave states the theme, 
which is then brought to a culmination in 
the sestet, or the theme may pass on into 
the sestet with only such modification as 
might be termed a change of key. What- 
ever idea the sonnet expresses there must 
be concentration and unity; there must be 
one motif only or one set against one other. 


sometimes 


It must be not only compact, but must have 
every part fitly joined. Its brevity must 
have no hint of fragmentariness ; whatever 
the theme, the presentment must be com- 
plete. Moreover, when completed, the true 
sonnet leaves an impression of inevitability, 
as if in moods, phrases, or arrangement it 
could have been no different. Neither will 
there be the least doubt as to its point. The 
sonnet that has to be studied before it yields 
up its meaning has fallen short of its high 
calling 

To this unity of theme and perfection of 
structure the true sonnet adds a species of 
rhythmic progression that differentiates it 
The progression 
may take the form of a metrical climax and 
recession, as if a wave of sound broke on 
the shore and drew murmuringly away, as in 
the Petrarchan form; or, the culmination 
may be reserved for the final couplet as in 


from other forms. 


again 


the Shaksperean form, when the sonnet 
scems to end in a trumpet blast. This, of 
course, must not be mere sound. Quite 


otherwise, the sound, whether soft or ring- 
ing, must be the fit vehicle of impassioned 
hope, joy, felicitation, or some other deep 
and moving emction. 

Notwithstanding stringency of structure 
and requirements of polish the true sonnet 
retains fluency. It proceeds without jar, 
and leaves upon the reader the same sense 
of being surrounded by melody that ensues 





upon the ceasing of exquisite music. — 
Christian Science Monitor. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
Famrttar Quotations. By John Bartlett. Tenth 
liti revised and enlarged by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 1,454 pp. Cloth, $3.00, net. Boston : Little 
Brown, & Co. 1914. 
Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” is a 


book that is indispensable in a writer’s 
library, and now that so much new mat- 
ter has been added to it by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. even those who have copies of 
earlier editions cannot afford not to buy 
a copy of this new one. Not only has Mr. 
Dole revised Mr. Bartlett’s work, largely 
increasing the number of quotations from 
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Poe, Whittier, Longfeliow, Lowell, and 
other American classic writers, but he has 
added quotations from nearly two hun- 
dred of the more important writers of the 
last few decades, among them Swinburne, 
Stevenson, Mark Twain, and _ Kipling. 
Familiar passages, proverbial phrases, and 
constantly recurring quotations are cited 
from nearly one thousand authors. The 
work is arranged chronologically accord- 
ing to authors, and therefore forms a 
handbook of specimens of literature as 
well as a Dictionary of Quotations. Be- 
sides quotations from the Bible, Shak- 
spere, and authors representing the whole 
range of English and American literature, 
it includes selections from French and 
German writers and from the wit and wis- 
dom of the ancients. In the three 
hundred and fifty pages of index, quota- 
tions are indexed and cross-indexed under 
their various words, the references num- 
bering nearly fifty thousand. Every effort 
has been made to secure accuracy, and 
the only error noted in a careful examina- 
tion is the giving to Joseph Quinlan 
Murphy of the credit of the authorship of 
“Casey at the Bat,” which was written by 
Ernest Lawrence Thayer. “Who's Who 
in America,” by the way, wrongly gives 
the credit for writing “Casey at the Bat” 
to George Whitefield D’Vys. Mr. Thayer’s 
authorship of the verses is indisputable. 
Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” is now 
more than ever the standard book of quo- 
tations, and no library is complete with- 
out it. 


LITTLE 
ALcoTT. 
le Forest. 
Little, 


Women Letrers From tHe Hovse oF 
Selected by Jessie Bonstelle and Marian 
197 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. Boston : 
Brown, & Co. 1914. 

The collaborators in the dramatization 
of “Little Women” in the course of their 
work came upon a quantity of interesting 
literary material in the form of unedited 
journals and letters of Bronson Alcott 
and his family, and this book is one result. 
They say: “The Alcott children were 
brought up to think for themselves, to re- 
flect and to give expression to their 
thoughts. Never laughed at, they were not 
afraid to speak or write of what was in 
their minds. Each kept a diary, and no 
incident that concerned the little girls was 
too trivial for mention in the record of 
the day. These incidents, collected, give a 
more comprehensive view of the Alcotts 
as a family than the father’s voluminous 
journals.” The letters and the extracts 
from the journals are full of intimate 


passages which cannot fail to interest all 
who have ever read “Little Women,” and 
Miss Alcott’s other books. She had many 
difficulties to contend with in her early 
writing. Her day was filled with other 
tasks, housework, sewing, teaching, nurs- 
ing—yet her pen was never idle. “My 
methods of work,” she later wrote, “are 
very simple and soon told. My head is 
my study, and there I keep the various 
plans of stories for years sometimes, let- 
ting them grow for years till I am ready 
to put them down on.paper. Then it is 
quick work, as chapters go down word for 
word in my mind, and need no alteration. 
I never copy, since I find by experience 
that the work I spend the least time upon 
is best liked by critics and speakers. 
While a story is under. way I live in it, 
see the people more plainly than real 
ones around me, hear them talk, and am 
much interested, surprised, and provoked 
at their actions, for I seem to have no 
power to rule them, and can simply record 
their experiences and performances. Ma- 
terials for the children’s tales I find inthe 
lives of the little people about me, for no 
one can invent anything so droll, pretty, 
or pathetic as the sayings and doings of 
these small actors, poets and martyrs. 


May Iverson’s Career. By Elizabeth Jordan. 278 
pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1914. 


Leaving the calm quiet of a convent 
school May Iverson, whose girlhood 
Miss Jordan has pictured in her previous 
books, becomes a reporter on a sensa- 
tional New York paper, and in this story 
some of her experiences are described. 
The book is really not so much a story as 
a series of chapters showing a woman re- 
porter at her work, although a slender 
thread of romance runs through the 
narrative, and there is a love scene in 
the final chapter. The tales of the hero- 
ine’s assignments are rather highly 
colored — but so is life in the service of a 
New York yellow journal. Girls who en- 
ter journalism must not expect to have 
such phenomenal success as the convent- 
bred maiden whose first “big story” won 
the unqualified admiration of her paper’s 
“star reporter,” who produced at the 
end of three weeks a “model story” 
which the city editor posted on the bulle- 
tin board to inspire his staff, and who 


won immediate and magnificent success 
when she undertook magazine work, 
novel writing, and playwriting, but the 
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tale of her adventures is full of interest, 
and the reader who begins it will con- 


tinue with enjoyment to the end. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer's readers. ] 


A Technical and Literary Study. 


THe SHort Srory. t 
Cross, Ph. M. 495 pp. Cloth, 


By Ethan Allen 


$1.50, net. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1914 

Tue Lire ann Genius OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNF. 
By Frank Preston Stearns. 463 pp. Cloth, $2.00, 
net. Joston : Richard G. Badger. 


Keith Clark. Illustrated. 


Tue SPELL oF Spain. By 
Boston ; The 


439 pp- Cloth, in box, $2.50, net. 
Page Company. 1914. 


Guillermo Hal Illus- 


Att Spanish MetHop. By 
trated. First Book, 280 pp. Second Book, 
300 pp. Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company. 1914. 


- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


who send to the publishers of the 


{ Readers 
copies of the periodicals 


following 


periodicals indexed for 


containing the articles mentioned in the 


reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tse WRITER. ] 
Henry A. 


Firty YEARS OF HAWTHORNE. Beers. 


Yale Keview for January. 


Tue Literature OF THE Betorans. Charles C. 
Clarke. Yale Review for January. 
SoutHey as Port anv Historian. Thomas R. 


Yale Review for January. 


Lounsbury. 


Our CommerciaL Drama. William C. deMille. 
Yale Review for January. 

THe Worst Epition OF SHAKESPERE. Charles 5. 
Brooks. Yale Review for January. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
or Emity Dickinson to Her BrotHer’s FaAmMILy. 
Chosen and arranged by her niece, Martha Dickin- 
son Bianchi. Atlantic for January. 

THe Porviarity oF Harotp Bert WRIGHT. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. Bookman for January. 

On tHe TRAIL oF Stevenson. —IV. Illustrated. 
Clayton Hamilton. Bookman for January 

Witt Hvuspsarp KERNAN: AN APPRECIATION. 
Harris Dickson. Bookman for January 

Wantep: AN AMERICAN SALON OF HvUMOnrtsTS. 
Illustrated. Louis Baury. Bookman for January. 

Tue Irisn Literary Movement. Padraic Colum. 


Forum for January. 


LirerarY NeEcROLOGY FOR 1914. Warwick James 
Price. Book News Monthly for January 

Samvuet Hopkins Apams, NEWSPAPER REFORMER. 
With portraits. Montrose J. Moses. B News 


Monthly for January. 








Sam” Apams 
With 
Monthly for January. 


Know Him. 
Book News 


AS His ASSOCIATES 
portrait. Jesse Lynch Williams. 
ADAMS THE NEWSPAPER Man. 
H. Bishop. 


An appreciation. H. 
Book News Monthly for January. 

AFFECTED BY THE War. Oswald 
of Keviews for 


PRESS AS 
Villard. 


THE 


Garrison American Review 
January. 


How 


portraits 


With 
Mme. 
DeVere 
N. Williamson, Horace 
Annesley Vachell, Mary Heaton Vorse, John Flem- 
ing Wilson, Farnol, and 
E. Temple Thurston. Francis Arthur Jones. Strand 


Print. — VI. 
George 
3rebner, H. 


Tuey Broxe Into 
of Elbert 


Albanesi, 


Hubbard, Gibbs, 


E. Maria Percy J. 
Stacpoole, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Samuel Merwin, Jeffery 
for January. 

\ NUMBER OF INTERESTING 


bald 


Nove.ts. ( By Archi- 
Marshall, Kathleen Norris, Robert Herrick, Ar- 


nold Bennett, Basil King, and Will N. Harben.) 
W. D. Howells. North American Keview for De- 
cember. 


He Press tn War Time. Sydney Brooks. North 


American 


December. 
Macsetn, —I11. Sir 


Review for 


i Review for 
THe WORKMANSHIP OF 
Arthur North 


i American 
December. 


Quiller-Couch. 


GERMANY’S GREATEST Woman Novetist ( Ricarda 


Huch — Mrs, Cecconi ). With portrait. American 
Review of Reviews for December. 
Auice Hecan Rice. With portraits. Margaret 


Book News Monthly for December. 
With portraits. 


Steele Anderson. 


Tue Novets or Rospert Herrick. 


William Dean Howells. Book News Monthly for De- 
cember. 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF ROBERT HERRICK. 


Frederic Taber Cooper. Book News Monthly for De- 
cember. 

LITERATURE AND THE ARTISAN. Arthur Compton- 
Rickett, LL. D. Review for Decem- 
ber. 

On Uwnpenpinc Over a Nover. S. Squire 
Spriggs, M. D. Cornhill Magazine for December. 
“AMERICA.” With fac-simile 
Francis Smith. Har- 


Contemporary 


THe ORIGINAL OF 


and portrait of Dr. Samuel 
Magazine for December. 

AND PHownetics. Montrose J. 
Bellman for November 28. 


THE Bettman. Bellman for December 


vard Graduates’ 
SENTIMENTAL SHAW 
Moses. 
POETRY IN 

- 

( Ludvig Sandée Ip- 

Bellman for De- 


\ Master oF DeEcoraTION 
sen ). Illustrated. Arthur Adams. 
cember 19 

Tue Orp Qvestion : Wuat Is Poerry ? 
Burton. Bellman for December 26. 

Rosert J. Burpette. Outlook for December 2. 

Freepom OF Press vs. Freepom or Putpir. Guy 
Outlook for December 2. 

Outlook for De- 


Richard 


Emery Shipler. 
Are Seriovs Booxs NE&GLeEcTeED ? 

cember 16. 
Reminiscences. — XIT. 


Illustrated. Outlook for 


December 23. 
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AMERICAN CRITICISM AND 
Outlook for December 30. 
Mapison CaweEIN, 


AMERICAN FICTION. 


Outlook for December 30. 


atti 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





A course in dramatic composition is to 
be given at Dartmouth College by Pro- 
fessor Fred Parker Emory, Professor 
Curtis Hidden Page, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Francis Lane Childs. 


The John Hubbard Curtis prize at Yale 
will be awarded this year for the best 
essay on “The Novels and Tales of 
Joseph Conrad.” 


Illinois authors are forming a state 
league, as the result of a movement 
started by John M. Stahl, master of the 
Chicago Writers’ Guild. The first meeting 
was attended by fifty 


nearly authors, 


mostly from Chicago. 


Jerome K. Jerome pronounces his name 
with the accent of the first “Jerome” 
on the last syllable, and that of the sec- 
ond “Jerome” on the first syllable. 


Theodore Roosevelt has signed a three- 
years’ contract with the Metropolitan 
Magazine, under which he will write for 
it exclusively articles on political and eco- 
nomic subjects. 


Verne H. Porter, formerly a newspaper 
man of Salt Lake City, has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of the Green 
Book, the Red Book, and the Blue Book 
magazines of Chicago. 


“William Morris and His Circle,” by A. 
C. Brock, is published in the Home Uni- 
versity Library by Henry C. Holt & Co. 


“An Outline of Russian Literature,” by 
Maurice Baring is to be added to the 
Home University Library, published by 
Henry Holt & Co. 


“Henri Bergson: An Account of His 
Life and Philosophy,” by Algot Ruhe and 
Nancy Margaret Paul, is published in 
London by Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


“Henri Bergson: A Study in Radical 
Evolution,” by Emil Carl Wilm, is pub- 
lished by Sturgis & Walton, New York. 

“Increasing Your Mental Efficiency,” by 
E. H. Williams, is published by Hearst's 
International Library Co., New York. 

“Short Stories in the Making,” by Rob- 
ert Wilson Neal, is published by the Ox- 
ford University Press. 

“The Life and 


Adventures of a Free 
Lance,” by 


S. G. W. Benjamin, is pub- 
lished by the Free Press Company, 
iington, Vt. 

“The Life of Sir John Lubbock, Lord 
Avebury,” by Horace G. Hutchinson, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

The third volume of “The Life of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield,” be- 
gun by William Flavelle Monypenny, and 
finished by George Earle Buckle, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

“The Story of Wendell Phillips,” by 
Charles E. Russell, published by the 
Charles H. Kerr Company, Chicago, is a 
biography, with special reference to Phil- 
lips as a Socialist. 

“The Study and Practice of Writing 
English,” by Gerhard H. Lomer and Mar- 
garet Ashmun, published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, is a manual of Eng- 
lish composition, including the principles 
both of grammar and of rhetoric. 


“Essays on Milton,” by Elbert N. S. 


Thompson, is published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


3ur- 


“Iowa Authors and Their Works,” by 
Alice Marpe, is published at Des Moines, 
by the Historical Department of Iowa. 


Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minis- 
ter of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, has undertaken to write the author- 
ized biography of Robert Collyer. 

The Chicago Tribune is conducting two 
photo-play contests, in one offering $500 
in prizes for the best two-reel scenarios 
and in the other a $10,000 prize for the 
best original idea for a serial photo-play. 
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“What a Girl Should Contribute as Her 
Share of the Marriage Partnership” is 
the subject to be treated in a prize essay 
contest for women announced by the Na- 
tional Board of the 
Christian Association, 
the manuscripts at 
Exposition. 


Young Women’s 
who will exhibit 
the Panama-Pacific 
There are also prizes of $100 
and $50 each for plays, short stories, 
sible stories, articles, songs, and hymns, 
with or without music. The national 
headquarters of the Association are at 600 
Lexington avenue, New York. 


The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette, 
which is just completing its thirtieth 
year, has been bought by the Critic and 
Guide Company, and beginning with Jan- 
uary will be consolidated with the Critic 
and Guide. The combined journals will 
be under the editorship of Dr. William J 
Robinson. The offices of publication are 
at 12 Mount Morris Park, West, New 
York City. 

Beginning with the January issue, the 
name of Popular. Electricity and Modern 
Mechanics Magazine is changed to Mod- 
ern Mechanics. 


Truth, published weekly in Boston for 
the last two years, is dead. 


Among the creditors of Harrison Grey 
Fiske, the New York theatre manager, 
who has gone into bankruptcy, are Ed- 
ward Sheldon, to whom are due royalties 
of $4,335 on “Salvation Nell” and $2,955 
on “The High Road,” and Ethel Watts 
Mumford, to whom are due royalties of 
$254 on “Just Herself.” 

The bankruptcy of the Liebler Com- 
pany, in New York, has brought out the 
fact that the company bought the dram- 
atic right of “Pollyanna” for $600. 

The Nation, the oldest and most re- 
nowned of the literary weeklies of the 
country, now edited by Harold de Wolf 
Fuller, announces a circulation of 9,702 
copies, 7,458 of which go to paid subscri- 
bers. 


The North American Review begins the 
full-year celebration of its centenary with 
the January number. 


The estate left by Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
who was known later as the Baroness of 
3azus, is worth $1,800,000, and she was 
eighty-six years old when she died, in- 
stead of sixty-three as her obitwaries said. 

Joaquin Miller left real estate valued 
at $41,996, besides cash and other assets. 

The estate of Jacob A. Riis is valued 
at $1,400. The total royalties on his 
books were fixed at $1,750 a year. 
Admiral Alfred Thayer 
Washington, 
seventy-four. 

Madison J. Cawein died at Louisville, 
Ky., December 7, aged forty-nine. 

Mrs. Lucy Randall 
Pleasantville, N. Y., 


seventy-nine. 


Rear Mahan 


died in December 1, aged 


Comfort died at 
December 11, aged 


Elizabeth Lincoln Gould died in Boston, 
December 13. 

3ertram Dobell died in London, Decem- 
ber 14, aged seventy-three. 

Edwin Atwill died in New York, Decem- 
ber 17, aged fifty-four. 

Archibald Ross Colquhoun died in Lon- 
don, December 18, aged sixty-six. 

Rey. Dr. Richard Heber Newton died at 
Scarborough, N. Y., December 20, aged 
seventy-four. 

General John Beatty died at Columbus, 
O., December 21, aged eighty-six. 

Alfred Henry Lewis died in New York, 
December 23, aged fifty-six. 

Mrs. Isabel Gordon Curtis died at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., December 23, aged fifty- 
one. 

John Muir died at Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 24, aged seventy-six. 

Thomas Whittaker died in New York, 
December 24, aged seventy-three. 

Miss Margaret Lee died in Brooklyn, 
December 24, aged seventy-three. 
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